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Killing  the  Goose. 

IN  the  oarly  days  of  capilalisin  cotton  was  the 
most  llourisluMix  t)!'  Itritish  industries. 

In  and  UejO  cotton  made  fabulous  prolits. 

In  lt)*Jl  cotton  lioods  made  u[)  a  (piartcr  of  tl»e 
value  of  all  Hritisli  exports. 

What  has  all  this  meant  for  the  workers  in  the 
cotton  trade?  'I'he  conditions  t)f  the  early  jieriod 
were  so  terrible  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
the  actual  lives  of  the  wt)rkers  :  long  hours, miserable 
wages,  dangers  and  disease,  which  were  an  accepted 
|)art  of  factory  life,  and  the  horrors  of  child  labour. 
During  the  years  immediatc'ly  after  the  war,  w'hcn 
cotton  capitalists  were  making  prolits  which,  even 
in  that  period  of  bloated  diviclends,  were  almost 
incredible,  thv  rise  in  ivnge  raica  hareUj  kept  pace 
xvith  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  1924,  with 
the  eost  of  living  70  to  80  per  c-ent.  above  pre-war, 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  workers  amounted  to 
4:(i0,000  a  week  less  than  in  1914. 

TIIK  WOHKHHS-  SILAKK. 

IVages  in  the  cotton  trade  are  regulated  by  piece 
price  lists,  the  majority  of  Avorkers  being  employed 
on  })ieee  work.  .Any  inerease  or  decrease  in  rates 
is  ealeidated  on  the  basis  of  these  lists.  In  1914 
rates  were  5  ])er  cent.  u{)  on  list  prices  :  in  1924 
they  were  95  per  cent.  up.  But  in  1919  the  standard 
week  was  reduced  from  55i  to  48  hours,  and  the 
95  per  cent,  increase  on  list  prices  therefore  means 
an  actual  increase  in  rates  of  only  57  per  cent,* 
This  was  the  level  of  Avage  rates  in  a  year  when 
the  eost  of  living  aA'eraged  75  per  cent,  above  1914. 


*  Xote. — Ill  order  to  give  the  equivalent  of  1914  Avages 
for  a  48  hour  week,  at  the  current  cost  of  liA'ing,  wages  in 
December,  1924,  should  have  been  117  per  cent,  above  list. 
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But  the  total  loss  of  income  to  the  workers  was  far 
more  than  this  difference,  because  of  the  enormously 
increased  amount  of  short  time  and  unemployment. 

SHORT  TIME:  THE  WORKERS’  LOSS. 

A  special  feature  of  the  cotton  trade  is  the  system 
of  organised  short  time,  which  is  applied  whenever 
four-fifths  of  the  employers  in  the  Master  C  otton 
Spiimers’  Federation  decide  that  they  want  it. 
They  settle  among  themselves  how  many  hours 
(up  to  the  full  48)  shall  be  worked,  and  whether  the 
mills  shall  be  closed  for  one  whole  day,  or  for  two 
days,  or  three  days  in  the  week  ;  and  whatever 
the  amount  of  short  time  the  workers  have  to 
suffer  a  proportionate  loss  of  earnings. 

In  March,  1914,  average  full-time  earnings  of 
cotton  workers  were  just  about  £1  a  week.  The 
number  of  workers  was  605,000,  and  unemployment 
averaged  2.5  per  cent. 

The  total  w^eekly  income  of  the  workers,  therefore, 
was  about  £605,000  less  2.5  per  cent.,  or  £590,000. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1924  average  wage  rates 
(roughly  equal  to  full  time  earnings)  w^ere  57  per  cent, 
above  1914.  The  number  of  insured  workers  was 
562,000,  and  unemployment  averaged  14  per  cent. 
Short  time  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  amounted 
to  a  further  complete  stoppage  of  about  26  per  cent. 

The  total  income  of  the  workers,  therefore,  was 
£882,000  less  40  per  cent,  or  £529,200. 

Thus  cotton  workers  in  1924  were  getting  £60,000 
a  week  less  out  of  the  industry  than  in  1914,  and 
average  earnings  for  each  worker  attached  to  the 
trade  were  18s.  lOd.  a  week. 

During  the  year  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
averaged  75  per  cent.,  so  that  18s.  lOd.  was  wortli 
less  than  11s.  in  1914. 

This  is  what  it  comes  to  for  the  half-million  men 
and  women  whose  living  depends  on  work  in  the 
\  cotton  trade  :  a  w'eekly  income  worth  11s. 


Till:  FAMII.V  \VA(;K. 

At  lir.>t  si^ht  lliis  li^ure  is  iiuTcdiblo.  In  innsL 
Iriiclos  it  ^Vl)nl(l  mean  simply  starvation.  HiiL  here, 
apain,  a  peenliarity  of  the  cotton  trade  has  to  he 
taken  into  account,  I'lic  worker's  family  in  a 
l.anejishire  cotton  town  depends,  as  a  rule,  not  on 
the  income  of  one  -wage-earner  wlio  pro\ides  for 
wife  and  children,  hut  on  tlie  earnings  (d'  several 
memhers  of  the  same  family.  -V  very  large  nnmher 
of  married  women  are  emj)ioyed.  On  the  comhined 
earnings  of  three  or  four  of  its  memhers  the  family 
subsists  st)mehow,  although  individual  earnings  have 
been  forced  down  below  starvation  level.  And 
employers  get  the  labour  of  three  or  four  -workers 
for  the  wages  of  one. 

SHORT  TIME:  THE  EMPLOYERS’  GAIN. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  short  time  system,  from 
the  employers’  point  of  view,  is  perfectly  clear.  It 
is  admittedly  and  quite  openly  used  to  restrict 
output  and  keep  up  prices.  Unless  the  cotton 
capitalists  can  sell  at  a  certain  price,  they  -will  not 
produce,  and  the  mills  are  elosed.  The  workers 
iiave  to  s\if'fer,  but  prices  are  kept  up. 

The  extent  to  which  this  process  of  cutting  down 
j)roduction  and  forcing  up  prices  was  carried  out  in 
1{)24  is  easily  seen  in  the  figures  of  cotton  exports. 
The  quantity  of  yarn  exported  was  a  little  over 
three-quarters  of  the  1913  quantity  :  the  value 
was  nearly  double.  The  quantity  of  cloth  was  less 
than  two-thirds  :  the  value  w'as  57  per  cent.  more. 
These  are  the  actual  figures  : — 


Per  cent. 

1913 

1924 

of  1913 

Yarn  : 

Quantitj’  (million  lbs.)  .  . 

210 

1G3 

78 

Value  (million  £) 

15 

27.8 

185 

Av.  price  per  lb.  (pence) 

17.14 

40.89 

Clotli  : 

Quantity  (million  yds.). . 

7075.2 

4441.7 

02.8 

Value  (million  £) 

97.7 

153.4 

157 

Av.  price  per  yd.  (pence) 

3.32 

8.29 
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The  employers  and  their  Press,  of  course,  maintain 
that  high  prices  are  due,  first,  to  increased  labour 
costs,  and  second,  to  increased  cost  of  raw  material. 
^Ve  have  already  seen  that  the  workers  are  getting 
less,  not  more,  than  before  the  war  ;  and  as  for  raw 
material,  the  increase  in  price  here  is  itself  a  result 
of  the  deliberate  restriction  of  output  practised  by 
manufacturers.  Demand  for  raw  cotton  falls  off, 
the  crop  area  is  reduced  and  prices  rise.  This  is 
what  happened  to  American  cotton  at  the  end  of 
1923,  and  again  early  in  1925  ;  and  the  reply  of  the 
Master  Cotton  Spinners  is  :  “  Short  time,  still  more 
sliort  time,  in  the  vain  hope  that  scarcity  is  the 
touchstone  of  success  and  prosperity.”  (Report  of 
Am.  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  January,  1925.) 
Thus  the  remedy  aggravates  the  disease  ;  production 
declines  and  the  workers’  loss  grows  heavier,  while 
tJie  need  for  cotton  goods  in  all  countries  remains 
unsatisfied  because  the  zvorkers  cannot  buy  at  current 
prices. 

Rut  for  the  employers  this  policy  works  well 
enough.  By  keeping  uj^  selling  prices  they  are 
able  to  take  an  enormously  increased  amount  from 
every  pound  of  yarn  and  every  yard  of  cloth.  Tins 
is  liow  tlie  selling  price  of  American  yarn  was  made 
up  before  tlic  war  and  in  1924  ; — 


Average 

Per  cent. 

191:M4 

Dec.,  1924 

increase 

I’encc 

per  lb. 

Raw  cctloii 

..  rh 

13i 

80 

IV  ages 

..  u 

2^. 

67 

Other  costs 

..  ih 

428 

Yarn 

..  10,^ 

23| 

126 

Tliis  means  that  before  the  war  wages  and  other 
costs  (including  nmning  expenses,  interest  on  loans, 
and  profits)  each  made  up  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  price  ;  in  1924  wages  were  only  a  tenth,  while 
other  costs  had  risen  to  a  third  of  the  total. 


TIIK  CAIMTALISTS’  SHARK. 

NVluit  wen*  eai)itali.sts  •'ettiiii'  out  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  a  year  of  had  trade,  conij)ared  willi 

what  tiiey  ijot  in  a  year  of  ^ood  trade? 

In  answer  to  this  (jxiestion  employers  will  reply 
that  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  rate  of  dividends 
to  see  what  a  bad  time  they  have  been  havinif  : 
the  averaj^e  rate  for  H)*24  was  less  than  *JA  per  cent., 
and  many  eompanies  paid  no  dividend  at  all. 

Rut,  in  fact,  the  rate  of  dividends  is  no  true 
measurement  of  profits  and  ijives  no  real  comparison 
with  pre-war  profits,  for  two  reasons  :  (1)  'J'fui 

amount  of  capital  on  which  dividends  arc  paid  has 
been  tremendously  increased,  with  proportionately 
increased  payments  to  reserve  funds  ;  (*2)  enormous 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of  loan 
capital,  the  interest  on  which  is  a  fixed  eharj^e  on  the 
industry. 

THK  RIRDKX  HK  LOANS. 

'I'he  extraordinary  profits  which  were  being  made 
in  the  cotton  trade  in  and  1920  attracted 

speculators,  who  boiight  up  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  mills  and  formed  eompanies  with  a  share 
capital  which  averaged  more  than  three  times  the 
former  capital  of  the  same  concerns. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  large  pur¬ 
chase  prices,  loans  were  raised  at  ver-y  high  rates  of 
interest  :  the  total  amount  of  loan  capital  in  the 
spinning  industry  was  increased  from  about 
£1 1 ,000,000  to  about  £4.5,000,000,  and  average  interest 
charges  rose  from  5  per  cent,  to  over  7  per  cent. 

T}ie  burden  of  capital  charges  therefore  was  over 
five  times  the  pre-xvar  interest  on  Loans,  xvhile  share 
capital  required  three  times  the  pre-xvar  profit  to  pay 
dividends  at  an  equal  rate.  But  nothing  xvhatever 
xvas  added  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  industry. 

In  1924,  when  production  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole  was  only  about  tw’O-thirds  of  pre-w*ar,  and  in 
the  spinning  section  about  three-quarters,  the  huge 
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fixed  charges  on  Loans  had  to  be  met  out  of  this 
diminished  trade. 

The  workers’  earnings  were  reduced  as  we  have 
seen.  Even  the  Manchester  Guardian  admits  that 
wages  now  form  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost 
of  production.  What  actually  happened  to  divi¬ 
dend^?  Were  they  wiped  out  ?  On  the  contrary, 
figures  published  by  fifty  spinning  companies  show 
that  in  the  six  months  from  July,  1924,  profits 
were  at  the  rate  of  11.4  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The 
total  paid-up  capital  of  these  fifty  companies  is 
rather  over  £9  million,  and  their  combined  profits 
for  the  six  months  amounted  to  £519,170.  They 
control  almost  exactly  a  tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  spindles  in  the  industry,  and  their  share  capital 
is  about  10  per  cent,  of  total  share  capital. 

If  these  companies  are  typical,  the  spinning 
industry  has  made  profits  amounting  to  over  £5  million 
in  the  half  year — more  than  six  times  the  aixrage  half- 
yearlff  total  of  dividends  before  the  xvar.  And  these 
profits  are  in  addition  to  the  enormously  increased 
amounts  taken  by  capital  in  interest  on  loans. 

This  is  the  state  to  which  private  ownership  has 
reduced  the  cotton  trade  :  mills  standing  idle, 
vanishing  markets,  starvation  wages  for  the  workers, 
wliile  the  industry  is  drained  by  capital  charges 
which  are  totally  unproductive. 

What  is  the  employers’  remedy  ? 

To  force  the  workers  down  still  loiver  by  lengthening 
the  working  week. 

It  is  to  meet  this  attack  that  cotton  workers  are 
preparing  to  enforce  their  demand  for  higher  wages, 
and  to  reject  any  attempt  of  the  employers  to 
handicap  the  Trade  Unions  in  their  fight  by  drawing 
them  into  a  Joint  Committee  of  Cotton  Trade 
Organisations. 
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